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INTRODUCTION 

Making History is both a narrative and an analytical presentation of Karnataka's 

past. 

Beginning with a brief description of its geographical and ecological features, the 
book traces social development from the time of the first indications of the existence of 
human habitation in Karnataka. 

This study of the past beginning from the old stone age adopts the method of 
Historical Materialism—a method which Karl Marx and Frederick Engels developed about 
150 years ago; a method which has been put to effective use since then and a method 
which has helped society make brilliant achievements in not only its self-perception but in 
its transformation as well. We are indebted to the treasury of Marxism in this search into 
Karnataka's past. 

Indian prehistory has been researched by very few Marxist historians. It is with 
history proper that Marxist historiography blooms in India. Karnataka's prehistory has so 
far not seen Marxist application and analysis. Despite this total absence, one should 
however say that all archaeologists and historians writing on prehistory tend to univer¬ 
sally apply a crude Marxist perception in their research and analysis. This is one of the 
ironies of history and historiography. Even the staunchest of opponents of the Marxist 
theory of social development are compelled to rely on a few of its incontrovertible prin¬ 
ciples. This oddity, strange as it may seem, is a result of what Engels so well observed 
while making a presentation of prehistoric development and the transition of humankind 
to class society, when he wrote: "The picture of the evolution of mankind through sav¬ 
agery and barbarism to the beginnings of civilization that I have here sketched after 
Morgan is already rich enough in new and incontestable features, incontestable be¬ 
cause they are taken straight from production...." 1 

The cornerstone of Marxism in the study of society is to begin from the labour 
process, from production—the most essential and the basis of all human activity. It is 
from the means that humankind uses to produce—the instruments of production—that his 
material life is determined. Improvements in the instruments of production improve the 
material life of society and innovative leaps in tools used only fills the human spirit and 
animates the leaps of social advance. 

Prehistoric archaeology as a science is based on collecting and classifying such 
instruments of production. It is from the level of the instruments of production that the 
quality of the artifacts are gauged and it is from these two that the material and spiritual 
life of a people is reconstructed. Such a reconstruction is then categorised into palaeolithic, 
mesolithic and neolithic or the early, middle and new stone ages and then the copper, 
bronze and iron ages. Placed chronologically, this scheme becomes an unalterable fact of 
history, a self-evident theory of prehistoric social development. No archaeologist would 
be ridiculous to say that the metal age preceded the stone age or that the neolithic pre¬ 
ceded the palaeolithic or that iron preceded copper. On the contrary, he or she will only 
swear by the above orderly and progressive succession. The study of society—its culture 
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and values, norms and aesthetics—based on production and its instruments is nothing else 
but a materialistic interpretation of our past, Historical Materialism, at its least. Archae¬ 
ology, depending on material remnants of the past—from pieces of stone to fragments of 
bone, from pot-shreds to paintings and from dolmens to ashmounds—is compelled to 
survive, without choice, on rocky, earthy, firm, materialist, and thus, incontestable foun¬ 
dations. 

Idealism in an archaeologist born in class society is bound on all sides by the this- 
worldliness of his evidence, eliminating every recalcitrant figment and containing the flight 
of a spiritual mind. The progress of humankind across prehistoric time, the advance of 
one form of production over the other keeps pace with the advance of tools even for the 
most religious minded of archaeologists, for the most communalised and for those who 
have cultivated a diehard distaste for Marxist theory and thought. 

Yet, with the tapering of the iron age to civilisation, the transition of primitive 
communism to history and cleavage of tribe into class, the same archaeologists, meticu¬ 
lous in their study of material evidence and always seeking an orderly historical arrange¬ 
ment of tools, most effortlessly forsake their rigorous methodology and forget to see the 
role of production or the plough, cease to observe the advance of the tribe to class and the 
transition of magic to religion. With the dawn of religion, particularly Vedanta; the rise of 
class society, particularly feudalism; the historian becomes an ideologist. Caste, class, 
religion and patriarchy begin to cloud perception. 

Karnataka, which like India survives to this day with feudalism has on its part a 
battery of historians who are in one way or the other, to one degree or another, upholders 
of feudalism as it existed in the past or as it is found at present. A great deal of them have 
feudal roots which are not easily chopped, or if they have done so and become a petty 
bourgeoisie, they still drape their thought and analysis in a feudal idiom; often glorificatory 
and bombastic if not communal and reactionary. Born and living in a society fraught with 
feudalism and mowed down by imperialism social advancement and human progress cease 
to develop for them. Feudalism appears as an eternally perpetuated system, with the 
imperialist centre as the only other nadir of human achievement. All history and time 
come to a pause. The pattern of progress that was conceived in prehistory fails. All logic 
of development grinds to a halt. The shudra holding system, feudalism and capitalism as 
modes of production successive and progressing simply fail to register and the socialist 
alternative derived from Marxism's exhaustive analysis escapes cognition. The same ar¬ 
chaeologists, brilliant in discerning the pattern of human advance, inadvertently com¬ 
pelled to a crude Marxist perception of prehistory, turn out to be poor and apologetic 
historians in their writings of the period after civilisation. This is the self-contradiction of 
class historiography—it fails to catch the imagination, the momentum of historical ad¬ 
vance. It turns brittle, if not boring with at times stupid accounts of kings and dynasties in 
a cyclical and repetitive rise and fall. 

It should not therefore be surprising that Indian Marxist historiography com¬ 
mences with the commencement of class society. It is class struggle, past and present, the 
rise of the new and elimination of the old, the continued progress of society into different 
and successive modes of production that has drawn the attention of Indian Marxist histo- 
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riography. It chooses to analyse the past since it broke into an exploiting and exploited 
class, thereby undoing subjective perceptions of an objective process. Indian Marxist 
historiography enters the debate with all shades of idealist historiography—bourgeois or 
feudal—from that point of time when human society came to be divided into an exploited 
and an exploiting class and from that point of time when idealism and religion, caste and 
patriarchy came to the fore contributing yet distorting humankind's true measure of itself 
and the toilers' real strength in their making of history. 

DD Kosambi and RS Sharma are two outstanding Indian historians on whose 
researches we have come to widely rely. There have been several more that have fol¬ 
lowed in their tradition. We must mention about the History faculty of Patna University 
where RS Sharma worked. While RS Sharma has specialised in early class society and the 
formation of Indian feudalism, a team of historians from Patna have done some wonderful 
work on Karnataka's formative years of feudalism up to the twelfth century. Of these 
scholars we ought to speak of RN Nandi whose writings on Karnataka in particular and 
peninsular India in general serve as a versatile foundation for knowing our past. 

But Marxist historiography on Karnataka which commences with the rise of feu¬ 
dalism tends to generally cease with the passing of Karnataka into medieval times, with 
the exception of KS Shivanna of Mysore University who prefers Marxist concepts for his 
analysis. Like Shivanna there have been a few individual scholars from Mangalore, 
Karnatak, Kuvempu and Mysore Universities who have borrowed from Marxism in inter¬ 
preting colonial and precolonial history. 

Despite these attempts, some of which are rigorous, history writing on Karnataka 
is generally pervaded by non-Marxist schools of thought. We have also drawn extensively 
from such authors, some of whom have done painstaking and brilliant work and only 
placed their material in new light. 

Within the dominant non-Marxist tradition a thin dividing line between the liberal 
and feudal schools may be witnessed. The liberal tradition has been rather shy in asserting 
its independence—doing so more when it is an academic from overseas. The liberal school 
more often than not rests on or liasons with the feudal construct. Such feudalised inter¬ 
pretation has its own special characteristics. From the time of the Satavahanas onward, 
and more particularly, that of the Kadambas and Gangas, it tends to express itself with a 
dose of Kannada chauvinism—a fair number of such historians also writing text books 
with a lot of imagination and little else. But with the arrival of Islam to India, this feudal 
legacy turns communal and the best of such creativity can be seen in the writings on 
Vijayanagara. From text books to gazetteers and from university research to popular 
articles in the media by such scholars, the communal canker bores through the heart of 
historiography. 

With the fall of Vijayanagara, history writing goes into silent mourning for more 
than two centuries. The Brahmana vrata is broken by a Praxy Fernandes, a Sheik Ali, a 
CK Kareem, a Nikhiles Guha or an Asok Sen from Bengal, or by British colonial histori¬ 
ans, writing as they do about the period of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. It was with the 
slaying of Tipu, the conquest of Mysore and the alliance that colonialism forged with 
feudalism, placing an effete prince on the throne, that a new genere of historians come 
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alive. Awakened from their condolent slumber and compensating for their prolonged 
silence, these historians, sponsored and serving the Mysore court, produced volumes. 
These pages celebrating colonial-feudal rule have served as the foundation of modern 
Karnataka's historiography. This rendering of history from the Mysore palace leads us to 
the period of colonialism proper; a question, which we have chosen to consider in our 
next volume of Karnataka history. 

All these historians have nevertheless been of great help to us. Their ground 
work, despite its colouration or shortsightedness has been an ample source on which we 
have relied. The specific circumstances under which this book has been written has how¬ 
ever prevented us from directly considering epigraphical material, making our depen¬ 
dence on secondary sources inevitable. However, richness of detail in these secondary 
sources circumvents this shortcoming. Hence this does not handicap any of the conclu¬ 
sions that we have drawn. 

Apart from archaeological and historical material, we have relied on anthropo¬ 
logical surveys. Anthropological data provide flesh to the archaeological skeleton. DD 
Kosambi used this method competently and Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya made brilliant 
interpretations after culling contemporary anthropological material and carefully filling 
up the crevices of history. 

While, as we have already said, there has been little Marxist history writing on 
Karnataka, this book is a scaffolding in the bridge across this gap. This long haul on 
Karnataka, heartland of the Kannada, Tuluva and Kodava nationalities also seeks at the 
same time to apply Marxist historiography to the study of what Joseph Stalin, in defining 
a nationality, called as "an historically evolved stable community". 2 Focussing on the 
Kannada nationality in particular, the most numerous of the three evolved nationalities of 
Karnataka, we have attempted to draw attention not merely to a 'regional' variant from 
the spectrum of an Indian 'national' history but to the application of the Marxist historical 
methodology in bringing into full relief the political and historical significance of under¬ 
taking such investigation along nationality lines. Is it not true after all that the historicity 
and stability of the various nationalities of India predate by centuries and even by millen¬ 
nia the rise of an Indian statehood? Our comprehension of India can reap a rich harvest 
when Marxist historiography addresses, in addition to generalisations of a subcontinental 
nature, the specifics of the historical development of each of its nationalities. It is by 
addressing this stable feature of Indian society that Marxist historiography can in turn 
access new heights. 

Applying the Marxist methodology to this rich fund of material we have tried to 
reconstruct our past, paying particular heed to the life of the people and their role in the 
shaping of history. 

Karnataka history from the stone age to the period of colonial conquest is thus 
classified into three major modes of production: 

1. Primitive communism (40,000 BP - 250 BC), 

2. The shudra holding system (250 BC - 240 AD), and 

3. Feudalism (fourth - eighteenth century AD). 

Within each of these modes we have been able to discern distinct stages. Within 
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Primitive communism there is the hunting-food gathering period of the old and middle 
stone ages; followed by the pastoral-primitive agricultural period of the new stone age 
and metal ages. In the metal age we also observe the rise of oligarchy which creates class 
elements within the order of primitive communism and leads to tribal overthrowal. 

The society of shudra helotage that is thus inaugurated lasts for half a millennium 
till it is undercut by a deep crisis leading to the rise of feudalism from the fourth century 
AD onwards. 

The feudal mode of production itself is divided into three distinct stages: 

1. Early feudalism (fourth - twelfth centuries AD), 

2. Middle feudalism (thirteenth - seventeenth centuries AD), and 

3. Late feudalism (late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). 

If the feudal instruments and relations of production are dominant throughout the 
epoch of feudalism; the first stage is marked by a near total absence of commodity pro¬ 
duction; the second by its rise and the third by its further spread alongside the elimination 
of a layer of the feudal class due to the rise of a merchant class sharing state power with 
the feudal class. It was under such semifeudal rule that Karnataka displayed fierce resis¬ 
tance to colonial conquest. 

These classificatory paradigms follow the general movement of history. In argu¬ 
ing out the characteristic features of each of these modes and their respective stages we 
have paid attention to drawing comparisons across the subcontinent and from across the 
world. This only marks out the universal trajectory of history. East or west, there is a 
symphonic crescendo. But for colonialism, Karnataka showed (just as India also did—we 
firmly believe) the desire to do away with feudalism, along the European or Japanese way 
and ensure the establishment of a bourgeois democracy. However, halted by the on¬ 
slaught of colonialism, we are now compelled to merely speak of its possibility—of its 
historic inevitability then. 

In the next volume we shall describe the colonial period. Yet, whichever way one 
would choose to view it; feudalism before colonialism, or feudalism with colonialism, the 
unmistakable truth of history lies in the fact that our society has, just as all others, rebelled 
against the rule of these classes. Popular struggle has been the motive force. Faced by 
oppression and with no room to turn, the masses will come of their own, and forging 
onward, they will make their history. 

The purpose of this work will then be fulfilled. Cause would have met its culmi¬ 
nation; historiography would have had its tryst with history. 


